*  **  *  Christmas  <©ut?  *  *  * 


QUESTION:  Is  mistletoe  just  a  good  excuse  lor  kissing,  or  has  it  some  other  meaning? 

ANSWER:  I  ^egend  says  Aeneas  carried  a  sprig  of  mistletoe,  symbol  of  friendship, 
as  his  passport  to  the  land  of  the  dead”.  .  .  and  that  the  delicate  plant  was 
regarded  as  sacred  to  Juno.  Early  Christians  adopted  mistletoe  to  symbolize 
the  dependence  of  the  human  soul  upon  Heaven— since  the  fragile  vine 
perishes  when  severed  from  tree  to  which  it  clings. 

QUESTION:  Why  is  Christmas  observed  on  December  25th?  (Don’t  be  too  sure!) 

ANSWER:  Early  Christian  chroniclers  disagreed  widely  about  the  date  when 
Christ  was  bom— attributed  it  to  almost  every  month  of  the  year.  First  cele¬ 
bration  ol  the  Nativity  on  December  25th  was  recorded  in  a  Roman  docu¬ 
ment  dated  354  A.D.  Students  think  Romans  set  this  date  partly  because  it 
coincided  with  their  celebration  o  f  the  birth  of  the  sun,  wh  ich  on  Decem¬ 
ber  25th — winter  solstice— begins  rising  to  new  vigor. 

QUESTION:  Why  has  the  roasted  boar’s  head  symbolized  Christmas  feasting  in  many 
lands,  for  centuries  past? 

ANSWER:  It  is  a  survival  of  pagan  rather  than  Christian  tradition.  Mythology 
says  boars  were  sacrificed  to  Ceres,  goddess  of  the  crops  which  the  wild 
tusker  trampled  and  devoured.  Also  Greek  legend  tells  us  that  a  boar  slew 
Adonis,  lover  of  Venus— so  a  hunter  who  kills  a  boar  is  slaying  the  slayer. 
But  don  t  think  there  isn  t  some  delicious  Christmas  eating  on  that  savage 
animal! 

QUESTION:  Just  as  the  Yule  or  Juul  Log  traces  way  back  into  Scandinavian  history,  so 
does  dancing  around  the  Christmas  tree.  But  the  dancing  couldn  t  get  going 
until  after  1000  A.D.  Why? 

AN S  WER  :  Prior  to  1000,  Scandinavians  believed  the  world  would  come  to  an  end 
in  that  year.  It  didn  t.  So  they  reacted — gave  vent  to  their  joy  in  dancing — 
worked  up  a  special  program  for  Christmas. 

QUESTION:  Where  is  the  world  s  largest  Christmas  tree? 

ANSWER:  In  General  Grant  National  Park,  California.  Here  a  giant  sequoia, 
267  feet  high,  was  designated  as  the  National  Christmas  I  ree  on  Christmas 
Day  1925.  Every  year,  large  crowds  attend  devotional  and  patriotic  services 
under  this  towering  memorial,  popularly  known  as  the  General  Grant  Tree. 


( Continued  on  page  3  of  Cover) 
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From  the  President  .  .  .  at  Christmas 


This  is  a  festive  time.  It  is  the  time  when  another  year  has  ended— a  season  when 
voices  ring  out  "all  is  well!”  Happiness,  sadness  and  even  disappointments  have 
come  and  gone,  but  since  the  beginning  of  civilization  those  things  have  been 
our  lot. 

As  in  the  past,  the  future  months  will  know  the  same  surge  forward  for  comforts 
and  conveniences— which  spell  standards  of  living— but  wishing  will  not  be 
enough.  Such  progress  calls  for  the  sustained  interest  in  constant  working  and 
tireless  performance.  To  capitalize  fully  on  our  vast  source  of  production,  you, 
from  the  top  position  to  the  least  in  rank,  must  do  a  job.  Our  company,  as 
many  others,  wants  men  and  women  with  determination  to  do  their  job,  with  an 
energy  to  carry  forth  enthusiasm  and  ambition,  and  with  an  eagerness  to  gain 
those  things  which  they  want  most. 

In  so  gaining,  you  build  and  form  an  organization  which  can  go  on  for  gen¬ 
erations  to  come— furthering  the  cause  of  achievement  and  service  to  the  world. 
And  you  who  find  pleasure  in  your  work  can  know  no  greater  happiness. 

It  is  my  hope  that  as  the  New  Year  approaches,  your  enthusiasm  will  be  in¬ 
creased  and  will  be  reflected  in  every  step  you  walk. 

You  have  my  sincere  wishes  for  a  Merry  Christmas— and  may  the  coming  year 
bring  you  a  full  measure  of  real  happiness. 


L.  C.  Stowell 


President 


MAJOR  DAG  BENTZEN 

Royal  Norwegian  Air  forces 

A  TRUE  SON  OF  THE 

LAND  OF  VIKINGS 


MAJOR  DAG  BENTZEN 


A  diplomat  by  nature,  a  former 
German  prisoner  during  the  War,  one 
of  Norway’s  most  prominent  account¬ 
ing  system  experts— and  an  Under¬ 
wood  dealer  is  Major  Dag  Bentzen,  a 
recent  visitor  at  One  Park  Avenue, 
New  York. 

His  visit  was  brief,  but  with  him  he 
brought  a  wealth  of  exciting  story 
material  about  Norway’s  part  in  the 
War  and  his  own  personal  experiences 
for  two  years  as  a  German  prisoner. 
This  latter  almost  follows  the  pattern 
of  an  Odyssey. 

He  became  associated  with  the  Com¬ 
pany  back  in  1922  when  he  was  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  New  York  City  and  resided  on 
Riverside  Drive,  a  lonely,  young  Nor¬ 
wegian.  He  returned  to  Norway,  be¬ 
gan  selling  Electric  Elliott  Fisher  Ac¬ 
counting  Machines,  and  in  1930  was 
representing  all  Underwood  products. 
His  companies  today  are  the  Dag  Bent¬ 
zen  &  Company  A/S  and  the  Under¬ 
wood  Norsk,  A/S  located  in  Oslo. 

Then  came  the  War.  When  the  first 
alert  was  sounded  one  dark  night,  and 
Norwegians  faced  the  reality  of  the 
German  occupation,  the  then  civilian 
Dag  Bentzen  and  Underwood  dealer, 
gently  closed  the  doors  of  his  busi¬ 
ness  and  donned  the  military  uniform 
of  his  country.  Eater,  before  departing 
to  his  embarkation  point,  he  stole  hack 
to  his  offices  for  a  last-minute  look  and 
ironically,  had  to  break  into  his  own 
offices  because  he  had  left  his  keys  in 
his  civilian  clothes  at  home.  Soon 
afterwards,  however,  military  officials 
of  various  ranks  were  taken  prisoners 
by  the  Germans,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
first  to  he  taken.  After  many  moves 
over  the  continent,  he  became  one  of 
many  thousands  who  suffered  living 
deaths  in  the  famous  march  through 
Poland,  subjected  to  one  of  the  bitter¬ 
est  winters  in  history. 


In  all  of  this  grim  horror,  however, 
Major  Bentzen  recalls  one  of  the  fun¬ 
niest  stories  imaginable.  The  German 
soldiers  were  retreating  before  the 
Russians  at  the  time  and  were  leaving 
considerable  equipment  behind.  At  the 
point  of  freezing  to  death,  the  march¬ 
ing  prisoners,  among  them  our  Nor¬ 
wegian,  were  allowed  to  enter  a  Catho¬ 
lic  Church  for  the  night. 

The  first  thing  to  meet  their  eyes  was 
a  carload  of  woolen  mittens  which  had 
been  discarded  by  the  Germans  in  a 
mad  dash  to  retreat.  The  prisoners, 
naturally,  made  a  rush  for  these  bits 
of  warmth  and  not  only  put  them  on 
their  hands,  but  on  their  feet  as  well. 
Allowed  to  rest,  and  feeling  much 
more  comfortable  than  they  had  been 
for  days,  they  lay  on  the  floors  to 
sleep.  It  was  a  clear  moonlight  night 


and  streams  of  white  glow  were  com¬ 
ing  through  the  paneless  windows.  As 
Major  Bentzen  remembers,  he  had 
fallen  asleep  when  he  awakened  sud¬ 
denly  in  a  start,  typical  of  the  ner¬ 
vousness  among  all  of  the  men.  And, 
as  he  opened  his  eyes  a  white  statue 
bathed  in  moonlight  suddenly  began 
to  move.  Arms  moved,  legs  moved  and 
the  snow-white  image  was  as  alive  as 
any  human.  Naturally,  he  could  think 
of  only  one  thing— he  was  dead  at  last ! 
Yet  he  didn’t  feel  DEAD!  No,  he 
couldn't  be  dead!  So,  he  stood  up, 
walked  over  to  the  moving  moonlit 
image  and  behold!  standing  nude  in 
the  middle  of  a  Holy  Water  Fount  was 
a  soldier,  nonchalantly  bathing  to  his 
heart’s  delight. 

They  moved  on  and  were  placed  in 
a  concentration  camp  on  the  outskirts 


Reproduction  of  letter 
written  to  Major  Bent¬ 
zen  by  Major  General 
R.  Roscher -Nielsen, 
Chief  of  Operations  in 
1940,  Royal  Norwegian 
Headquarters. 
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of  Berlin.  There  this  gallant  group 
viewed  the  entire  bombardment  of  the 
city,  and  not  a  single  bomb  fell  in  or 
near  their  camp.  The  Air  Forces  were 
well  aware  of  their  whereabouts.  Their 
release  was  completed,  finally,  by  the 
Russians  who  broke  through  the  heavy 
enclosures  with  heavy  tanks.  And, 
most  of  the  tanks  were  operated  by 
Russian  women. 

Major  Bentzen  has  many  intriguing 
stories  to  tell,  some  pathetic,  some 
humorous  and  some  of  religious  na¬ 


1  was,  I  believe,  the  only  brand- 
new  Portable  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  As  such,  I  was  the  spoilt  darl¬ 
ing  of  my  Underwood  Boss— President 
Joe  Seitz.  We  were  celebrating  the 
festive  season  when  an  urgent  call 
suddenly  came  in— a  portable  was 
needed  by  the  Far  East  Advisory 
Council,  and  quick. 

Much  went  on  and  my  Boss  con¬ 
sented  to  allow  me  to  make  the 
mission. 

Xmas  Eve,  my  exciting  journey 
began.  Since  weather  grounded  all 
planes,  1  was  rushed  by  train  to  New 
York,  thence  by  plane  to  Washing¬ 
ton  and  there  joined  my  guardian— 
Colonel  Cosgrave— and  members  of 
the  International  Commission  charged 


ture,  but  all  seen  by  the  eyes  of  a  keen 
observer  and  an  honest  man. 

His  return  to  Norway  and  to  his 
wife  and  daughters  was  a  happy  occa¬ 
sion.  His  daughters  are  20,  17  and  15- 
years  of  age  respectively  and  speak 
several  languages  fluently,  including 
English.  Like  their  father,  they  are 
interested  in  life,  culture  and  business 
of  the  United  States  and  hope  to  come 
to  America  soon  to  continue  their 
studies. 

Major  Bentzen  has  resumed  his 
work  with  the  Royal  Norwegian  Gov¬ 


with  the  fate  of  Japan;  British, 
Chinese,  Dutch,  French,  Australians, 
New  Zealanders  and  Philippines,  all 
leaders  in  their  own  countries. 

Away  we  flew  into  the  night.  Morn¬ 
ing— and  we  glided  down  over  the 
breath-taking  loveliness  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  to  be  greeted  by  Generals,  Ad¬ 
mirals  and  other  senior  Brass.  Was 
I  thrilled!  Then,  hardly  waiting  for  a 
spot  of  machine  oil,  we  were  off  again 
on  our  long  flight  of  12  hours  for 
Pearl  Harbour.  We  landed  that  night 
in  the  glare  of  giant  flares  on  the  self¬ 
same  spot  the  Japs  strafed  away  back 
when  1  was  only  a  blueprint. 

In  a  few  short  hours,  with  not  even 
time  to  see  Waikiki  Beach,  we  were 
aboard  the  famous  S.S.  Mt.  McKinley 


ernment  as  head  of  all  accounting  sys¬ 
tems  for  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air 
Forces— and  at  the  same  time  has  re¬ 
tained  his  business  for  the  sales  of 
Underwood  products.  His  private 
business,  incidentally,  was  maintained 
during  the  war  years  by  his  wife  who 
is  a  capable  business  woman  and  well 
known  in  Oslo. 

Visiting  New  York  City  to  Major 
Bentzen  spelled  “only  excitement”— 
but  to  know  him  with  his  optimism 
and  enthusiasm  was  to  meet  excite¬ 
ment. 


PACIFIC  ODYSSEY 

by 

UNDERWOOD 

PORTABLE 

No.  1438597 

( East  Christmas  Ere,  Colonel  L.  Moore  Cos- 
grave,  who  was  Canada  s  official  representa¬ 
tive  at  the  Japanese  Surrender  aboard  the 
U.S.S.  Missouri  in  Tokyo  Bay,  was  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  yulelide  liol  iday  in  Toronto.  On  a 
few  hours’  notice,  he  was  summoned  hack 
to  the  Orient  as  Economic  Advisor  to  the 
Far  East  Advisory  Committee.  Urgently 
needing  a  typewriter,  he  called  for  help  on 
Joseph  L.  Seitz,  president  of  Underwood 
Limited.  Below  is  the  Portable  s  oivn  narra¬ 
tive  of  what  ensued.) 

—veteran  headquarters  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  3rd  and  7th  Battle  Fleets  off  the 
Philippines,  Iwo  Jima  and  Okinawa. 
Piped  on  board  we  were,  while  a 
bronzed  Petty  Officer  escorted  me  to 
the  Admiral’s  Emergency  Cabin,  my 
home  for  the  next  nine  days. 

Naturally  I  was  thrilled  from  A 
to  Z.  Even  my  ribbon  flushed  from 
blue  to  red  constantly,  as  we  rolled 
through  the  edge  of  a  typhoon.  Then 
Yokohama,  where  General  MacArthur 
had  landed  only  four  months  pre¬ 
viously  for  the  Historic  Ceremony  on 
board  the  Missouri,  of  which  my 
Guardian  had  told  me  so  often. 

Then  we  moved  to  Shiba-ura  Docks, 
right  in  the  heart  of  Tokyo. 


Tall  tales  from  a  typewriter  are  spun  at  Toronto,  Ontario  by  Underwood  Portable  No. 
1438597,  mechanical  aide-de-camp  to  Lt.  Col.  L.  Moore  Cosgrave  (right),  who  signed  the 
Japanese  Surrender  for  Canada  in  Tokyo  Bay.  The  Underwood  tells  Joseph  L.  Seitz, 
president  of  Underwood  Limited,  while  Colonel  Cosgrave  lends  a  reminiscent  ear.  lt  is 
said  the  corncob-pipe  habit  came  from  General  MacArthur. 
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From  then  on  all  of  us,  standards, 
portables,  and  strange  foreign  makes, 
were  as  busy  as  a  Jap  cat  on  a  Nip¬ 
ponese  tin  roof.  Conferences  with 
General  MacArthur,  General  Kreuger 
and  all  their  top  Staff— Ed  Pawley  on 
reparations  —  visits  to  the  top  Jap 
criminals  at  Tsuruga  prison,  Tojo 
and  all  his  satellites  —  trips  on  the 
Imperial  train  to  Northern  Honshu 
—inspections  of  war-damaged  plants 
-  ammunition  factories  hidden  in 
great  caves,  burrowed  under  the  cen¬ 
tral  mountains.  Then,  an  unforget¬ 
table  experience,  to  Kyoto  in  perfect 
flying  weather,  over  the  top  of  Mount 
Fuji,  its  snowy  tip  rising  thousands 
of  feet  above  the  cloud  layer  at  four 
thousand.  Lordy,  but  Toronto  and 
the  Boss  seemed  a  long  way  off  and 
a  long  time  ago.  I  felt  sorry  for  my 
brother  portables  just  coming  off  the 
assembly  line. 

Then  on  to  the  one  greatest  thrill 
of  our  Mission:  Hiroshima  and  Naga¬ 
saki.  My  keys  tanged  with  excitement 
and  sheer  awe. 

I  thought  I  had  seen  all  there  was 
to  see.  But  no !  As  we  prepared  to 
return  by  sea  to  Pearl  Harbour,  my 
Guardian  suddenly  asks :  “Well,  young 
Port— how  would  you  like  to  fly  to 
China  and  then  all  the  way  back  to 
America  by  air?  W  hat  do  you  say?” 
Apparently  nothing  pleased  him  more 
than  this  added  jaunt  to  Shanghai 
which  had  been  his  home  for  many 
years. 

So,  after  three  hectic  and  fascinat¬ 
ing  weeks  of  watching  General  Mac- 


Lucky  Saunders  with  Underwood  Sund- 
strand  Adding  Machine. 


Arthur’s  new  Japanese  Democracy 
taking  shape,  we  said  farewell  at 
Yokusaka  to  the  good  ship  Mt.  Mc¬ 
Kinley,  and  dashed  for  Atsugi  air¬ 
strip,  where  the  famous  11th  U.  S. 
Airborne  Division  had  made  its  epic 
landing,  and  started  for  Shanghai  and 
China.  Over  Nagasaki  and  out  across 
the  Yellow  Sea— a  few  short  hours, 
and  I  heard  my  Guardian  say:  “Well, 
well,  here’s  the  old  Whangpoo  and 
there  is  Shanghai,  the  same  dirty, 
crowded,  lovable  old  spot  I  left 
eleven  years  ago.” 

Lordy,  what  a  city!  Five  million 
people  and  every  kind  of  transport 
from  weaving  rickshas  to  U.  S.  jeeps, 
and  every  nation  in  the  world  on  the 
Bund.  Everybody  in  Shanghai  seemed 
to  know  my  Guardian  from  the  old 
days,  and  every  Chinese  merchant 
seemed  to  want  to  buy  from  us  any- 
thi  ng  we  had.  From  one  came  an  offer 
for  me,  by  heck— $200,000  dollars. 

I  was  sort  of  flattered,  but  my  Guard¬ 
ian  said:  "Don't  get  too  excited,  Son; 
one  of  our  dollars  is  worth  3,000  of 
theirs,  and  anyway,  I  promised  your 
family  I'd  get  you  back  safe  and 
sound.” 

The  story  of  our  doings  in  Shang¬ 
hai,  Nanking  and  Hongkong  would 
fill  a  book.  I  was  thrilled  every  min¬ 
ute,  keeping  my  Guardian  company 
day  and  night.  We  talked  to  General 
Al  Wedemeyer  and  General  Claire 
Chennault.  We  saw  Chiang  Kai  Shek 
and  Madame,  too,  and  many  another 
famous  figure. 

Then  orders  to  return  to  America. 


Away  we  went  for  the  long  Pacific 
hop,  travelling  with  another  veteran, 
the  port  of  famed  Martin  Sommers, 
of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

On  a  perfect  spring  day,  we  flew 
low,  just  above  the  Golden  Gate. 
Lordy!  I  nearly  climbed  out  on  the 
wing  to  see  the  glory  of  it  all.  A 
sweeping  bank  and  we  were  gliding 
into  Hamilton  Field,  where  my  Guard¬ 
ian  had  come  in  so  often  during  the 
hectic  days  of  the  Pacific  campaign. 
Me?  Well,  I  too  felt  a  veteran,  though 
there  were  no  nicks  in  my  carriage,  as 
I  had  seen,  with  my  own  keys,  on 
some  of  those  old  vets  of  ports  en 
route.  But  my  Guardian  seemed  to 
think  I  had  done  a  good  job  and  that’s 
all  that  really  matters,  isn't  it? 

Then  off  to  home  and,  at  last— the 
end  of  our  Odyssey.  And  now,  back  to 
the  gang  at  Underwood  which  I  left 
just  a  lad  hopelessly  inexperienced  to 
return  a,  well,  sort  of  a  veteran. 

Thanks  to  my  Guardian  for  an  un¬ 
forgettable  trip  and  for  all  the  brush¬ 
ing  and  oiling  he  gave  me  through 
those  25,000  miles.  Gee !  Did  we  travel 
that  far! 

Guess  we  did,  Boss,  and  that’s  the 
story  of  it.  I  hope  you  think  I  did 
well  by  old  Underwood! 


Tis  A  Small  World 


Little  did  L.  A.  Wallinger,  Sales 
Manager  of  the  Adding  Machine  Divi¬ 
sion,  realize  that  the  model  recently 
engaged  to  do  some  photographic 
modeling  in  connection  with  our  Un¬ 
derwood  Sundstrand  Adding  Machines 
was  the  daughter  of  an  old  friend  in 
Rochester,  New  York. 

Mr.  Wallinger  chose  the  very  attrac¬ 
tive  Lucky  Saunders  and  with  the  help 
of  F.  E.  Warren,  assisted  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Department  in  directing  the 
photography.  The  picture  was  used  in 
the  new  Underwood  Sundstrand  Add¬ 
ing  Machine  Line  Folder. 


Shortly  after  this  new  folder  was 
issued,  Branch  Manager  A.  J.  Wil¬ 
liams,  Rochester,  wrote  to  Mr.  Wal¬ 
linger  extending  congratulations  on 
the  new  folder  and  pointed  out  that 
Lucky  Saunders  is  actually  Miss  Gay, 
the  daughter  of  the  internationally 
famous  Arthur  Gay  who  conducts  a 
Physical  Culture  Gym  in  Rochester. 

Some  years  ago,  while  living  in 
Rochester,  Mr.  Wallinger  attended 
Mr.  Gay’s  Gym,  and  in  the  course  of 
time  they  became  very  good  friends. 
And,  the  little  girl  of  those  days  is  the 
lovely  lady  of  today,  appearing  in  our 
new  Adding  Machine  Folder. 
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Salute - 

to  Good 


The  Thanksgiving  Musicale  ren¬ 
dered  by  our  Underwood  Family 
Chorus  on  November  26  was  a  defin¬ 
ite  proof  that  good  music  and  good 
singing  has  a  paramount  place  in  the 
hearts  of  our  employees.  More  than 
200  members  of  the  organization  at¬ 
tended  the  affair  and  the  ovation  given 
the  singers  was  a  true  indication  of 
real  enjoyment  and  pleasure. 

Thirty  voices  composed  the  group, 
with  each  section  of  sopranos,  altos, 
tenors  and  basses  enriched  with  splen¬ 
did  tone  and  understanding  of  chorus 
dimensions. 

The  program  opened  with  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  Stephen  Foster  numbers,  well- 
known  and  always  loved  by  listeners 
of  good  music.  The  melodic  strains 
were  gay,  forceful  and  filled  with 
adroit  conviction  of  mood.  Equally  as 
colorful  followed  the  Russian  Picnic 
by  Harvey  Enders;  The  World  Is 


Music 


Guests  snapped  at  buffet  include  Joseph  Velar di,  C.  J .  Sour- 
bier,  J.  F,  Phelan ,  Andrew  Cerruti  and  Beverly  Booth. 


Waiting  for  the  Sunrise  by  Ernest 
Seitz;  and  America  My  Wondrous 
Land  by  Rob  Roy  Peery. 

At  this  point  in  the  program  Con¬ 
ductor  Robert  Hieber  read  an  inspir¬ 
ing  telegram  received  from  Ernest 
Seitz,  famous  Canadian  pianist  and 
composer  of  The  W  orld  Is  W  aiting 
for  the  Sunrise,  regretting  that  he 
could  not  attend  the  musicale  and 
expressing  his  best  wishes  to  members 
of  the  Chorus.  Mr.  Seitz  is  a  brother 
of  J.  L.  Seitz,  President  of  Underwood 
Limited,  Toronto. 

If  there  had  ever  been  any  skepti¬ 
cism  as  to  individual  talent  in  our 
organization,  those  fears  were  quickly 
dismissed  when  Allen  L.  Zimmerman 
of  the  International  Division  rendered 
his  tenor  solo,  Talley -Ho  by  Franco 
Leoni.  His  spirit  was  magnificent,  his 
voice  pleasing  and  his  interpretation 
in  professional  style.  So  enthusiasti¬ 


cally  was  he  received  that  he  sang  the 
lovely  Great  Day  as  an  encore. 

For  variation,  Harlan  Laufman 
rendered  a  piano  solo  entitled  False 
Brillante  by  Mana-Zucca,  a  spirited 
number  requiring  considerable  skill 
of  rhythm  and  finger  movement,  both 
of  which  he  displayed  with  real  per¬ 
fection. 

The  second  half  of  the  program  was 
all  choral,  and  the  selections  were  of 
high  melody,  but  toward  a  more  sen¬ 
timental  trend  of  feeling.  Victor  Her¬ 
bert  Favorites  arranged  by  MacLean; 
0  Mighty  Land  by  Jean  Sibelius; 
Eternal  Father  by  J.  B.  Dykes  and 
Prayer  of  Thanksgiving  by  Eduard 
Kremser  made  up  this  section  and 
were  typical  of  the  Thanksgiving 
theme.  The  Chorus  capably  caught  the 
traditional  spirit  of  thanksgiving  and 
inspired  a  note  of  outstanding  sincer¬ 
ity.  So  perfectly  was  this  devotional 


Members  of  the  Underwood  Family  Chorus  with  Director  Hieber. 
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//.  J.  Rathjen  was  recently  appointed 
Manager  of  the  General  Service  Ware¬ 
house,  Hartford.  Mr.  Rathjen  held  this 
position  previous  to  June,  1944  when  he 
resigned  to  assume  war  defense  work. 
Since  April,  1946  he  has  had  special 
duties  in  the  General  Service  Office,  and 
news  of  his  promotion  is  received  with 
interest.  Congratulations. 


feeling  in  the  singer  transcended  that 
the  last  musical  note  found  a  pensive 
audience,  well  pleased  and  well  satis¬ 
fied. 

Conductor  Robert  Hieber  and  Ac¬ 
companist  Harlan  Laufman  were  out¬ 
standing  in  their  performances  and 
were  true  intregal  members  of  the 
talented  group. 

Highlighting  the  concert  was  a  de- 
lightiul  social  hour  which  followed 
when  the  executives,  employees,  their 
guests  and  members  of  the  Chorus 
were  served  light  refreshments  beau¬ 
tifully  arranged  in  buffet  style. 

The  Thanksgiving  Musicale  not 
only  portrayed  entertainment  at  its 
best,  but  inspired  our  thoughts  of  the 
glorious  Christmas  music  ahead. 


Ch  orus  and  Conductor 
Hieber  during  recital. 


General  view  of  audience 
applauding. 


M embers  of  the  Chorus  are: 


Biller,  Frances  J. 
Leone,  Ida 
Malmud,  Edith 


Soprano 


Willus,  Charlotte  L. 


Mossige,  Florence  M. 
Stanley,  Anna 
W  elsh,  Eileen 


Hasler,  George 
Hess,  J.  E. 
Kaswinkel,  Herbert 


Bass 


Smith,  Herbert 


Lehn,  Fred  D. 
Rice,  C.  H. 
Shook,  R.  E. 


CoNENELLO,  MARGARET 

DeCecca,  Rosa 
Dunham,  Ethel  M. 
Lavin,  Marietta 
Leise,  Mildred 


Wind,  Caroline 


Levengood,  Margaret  K. 
McKenna,  Bridie 
Muller,  Bernadette 
Parizzi,  Dorothy 
Richardson,  Helen  R. 


Munson,  Quentin  R. 
Scagliola,  Marco 
Sherman,  Robert  W. 


enor 


Zimmerman,  W  illiam 


Soucek,  Chester 
Telleysh,  Casimer 
Zimmerman,  Allen  L. 


PROMOTED 


Join  the 

MARCH  OF  DIMES 

Help 
Crippled 
Children 


Fight 

Infantile 

Paralysis 
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Underwood’s  latest  film  demonstrating  the  Underwood  Standard  Typewriter 


with  the  new  Rhythm  Touch.  Film  now  available  to  all  branch  offices. 


"Mr.  Barnes,  it  costs  more  to  build 
the  Underwood  with  this  exclusive 
feature,  but  throughout  the  entire 
machine  you  will  find  extra  value." 


"Rhythm  Touch  and  individual  key 
tension  are  reasons  why  the 
Underwood  Typewriter  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  finest  quality  of  work..." 


"If  you  see  enough  people  and  tell 
your  story  enough  times,  youTl  be 
successful  in  this  business.  Good 
luck.  Bill." 


Designed  for  salesmen  as  a  visual 
presentation  of  the  standard  type¬ 
writer  demonstration. 


"There  is  only  one  purpose  for 
which  we  manufacture  and  sell 
typewriters . . .” 


"Let's  look  in  on  a  sales  demon¬ 
stration  by  Oscar  Zaun,  Special 
Typewriter  Representative  . . 


Our  newest  film.  Know  Your  Typewriter,  is  a 
three-reel,  sound  feature  designed  for  Under¬ 
wood  Typewriter  Salesmen  as  a  supplement 
to  the  standard  demonstration  now  in  use. 
Originally  intended  for  sales  training  only, 
it  has  been  so  enthusiastically  received  that 
showings  before  selected  prospects  are 
recommended. 

Because  of  the  film  s  simplicity  and  thor¬ 
oughness,  no  salesman  can  afford  to  miss  the 


showing.  It  is  a  presentation  of  the  standard 
demonstration  and  rates  as  a  top  example  of 
what  can  be  done  under  practical  conditions. 
Know  Your  Typewriter  was  produced  for 
Underwood  by  Ben  Greene  and  supervised 
by  C.  H.  W.  Ruprecht  and  R.  K.  Allerton,  Jr. 
of  the  Advertising  Department.  Typewriter 
Sales  Manager  Clyde  Jungbluth  and  Special 
Typewriter  Division  Representative  Oscar 
Zaun  are  featured  in  the  picture. 
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PICTURE  OF 
THE  MONTH 


When  May  Gibbons,  Supervisor  of 
the  General  Sales  Library  and  File, 
vacationed  late  in  the  Fall  in  the 
Tennessee  mountains,  she  managed 
some  unusual  shots  of  two  shiny  black 
hears  out  for  a  stroll.  The  photographs 
show  the  two  residents  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  wilds  totally  unaware  of  in¬ 
truders  —  and  coming  and  going  de¬ 
scribes  perfectly  what  the  bears  were 
doing. 

These  interesting  shots  have  won 
Mrs.  Gibbons  the  Underwood  News 
$5.00  award. 

All  Underwood  employees  are  eli¬ 
gible  to  send  in  photos  for  the  photo 
contest,  and  owners  of  pictures  printed 
will  receive  a  cash  prize  of  $5.00.  It’s 
cal  ling-all -photographers! 


Zke  United  Nations . . .  and  t/ou 


Business  men  and  women  who  real¬ 
ize  how  much  their  future  depends 
upon  the  success  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  will  want  to  know  the  reasons 
why  the  Assembly  is  so  important,  its 
jurisdiction  and  the  ways  in  which  it 
functions. 

For  that  reason,  the  following  ques¬ 
tions  and  answers  have  especially  been 
prepared  for  you. 

Q.  Is  this  the  first  session  of  the 
Assembly? 

A.  No,  it  is  the  second  part  of  the 
first  session  which  convened  in  London 
last  January. 


Q.  Why  is  the  General  Assembly 
such  an  important  part  of  the  United 
Nations? 

A.  Because  it  is  composed  of  all  51 
member  countries.  It  is  the  policy¬ 
making  body  of  the  UN,  the  supervis¬ 
ory  body  and  the  purse  controller. 

Q.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the 
policy-making  body? 

A.  The  General  Assembly’s  job  is  to 
work  out  the  over-all  policies  of  world 
cooperation. 

Q.  What  is  the  representation  in  the 
General  Assembly? 


A.  Each  member  nation  may  have 
five  representatives  on  the  Assembly. 
These  are  chosen  by  their  own  country, 
each  nation  deciding  the  way  in  which 
they  will  be  selected. 

Q.  How  often  does  the  Assembly 
meet? 

A.  It  must  meet  every  year  in  regu¬ 
lar  session  at  the  beginning  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  This  year  it  postponed  its 
opening  until  September  23rd  at  the 
request  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Min¬ 
isters,  so  that  the  members  attending 
the  Paris  Peace  Conference  would  not 
he  absent. 

( Continued  on  page  12) 
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W.  J.  EVERT 


There’s  nothing  humdrum  about 
the  life  of  William  Evert— known  to 
most  of  us  as  W.  J.  Evert,  Purchasing 
Agent  for  the  General  Office  Purchas¬ 
ing  Department.  His  activities,  inter¬ 
ests  and  philosophy  are  as  full  of 
spirit  as  the  intriguing  pages  of  a 
rare  classic,  and  to  know  him  is  to 
know  a  real  man. 

It  was  a  little  more  than  40  years 
ago  when  Mr.  Evert  became  associated 


The  United  Nations 

( Continued,  from  page  11) 

Q.  Who  presides  over  the  General 
Assembly  meetings? 

A.  At  each  session  the  Assembly 
elects  its  President  and  seven  vice- 
presidents  who  remain  in  office  for  the 
duration  of  the  session. 

Q.  Does  the  Assembly  have  commit¬ 
tees  to  carry  on  its  work? 

A.  At  each  session  the  Assembly  sets 
up  six  main  working  committees  to 
consider  items  referred  to  them  by 
the  Assembly  and  to  prepare  recom¬ 
mendations  and  resolutions  to  submit 
to  the  Assembly. 

Q.  What  are  these  committees? 

A.  Political  and  Security;  Econom¬ 
ic  and  Financial;  Social,  Humanitar¬ 
ian  and  Cultural;  Trusteeship;  Ad¬ 
ministrative  and  Budgetary;  and 
Legal. 

Q.  W  hat  is  the  membership  on  these 
committees? 

A.  Each  member  nation  has  one 
representative  on  these  committees. 

Q.  W  ho  is  the  president  of  the  As¬ 
sembly? 

A.  Paul-Henri  Spaak  of  Belgium. 
He  was  elected  at  the  first  part  of  the 
first  session  in  London. 


with  the  Elliott  Fisher  Company,  and 
his  first  chores  were  performed  in  the 
Export  Division.  Since  then,  as  the 
company  has  changed  into  the  Under¬ 
wood  Corporation,  he  has  handled 
purchasing  and  now  heads  the  Pur¬ 
chasing  Department. 

His  position,  alone,  lends  interest 
to  his  working  day— it’s  a  job  ranging 
from  finding  a  tiny  brass  pin  to  de¬ 
livering  a  carload  of  furniture. There's 
never  a  dull  moment. 

But,  at  the  end  of  the  day,  on  holi¬ 
days  and  over  week-ends,  Mr.  Evert 
pursues  an  interest  known  to  us  as 
gardening.  His  gardening,  however,  is 
different— he  meets  people,  neighbors 
and  friends  alike,  and  Life  with  others 
has  a  queer  way  of  unfolding  through 
conversation. 

His  gardening  attire  is  characteris¬ 
tic  of  a  professional  gardener— a  de¬ 
viation  from  the  immaculate  attire 
while  at  business,  always  dignified  and 
neat  to  the  “nth’’  detail.  For  this  out¬ 
door  work  he  dons  oldish  clothes, 
pulls  a  sloppy  hat  over  his  eyes,  and 
on  cool  days  pulls  on  a  moth-eaten 


sweater.  Clippers  snap,  a  lawn  mower 
whirrs  and  he’s  off! 

A  few  hours  pass  and  presto!  the 
lawn  and  hedge  become  a  revelation; 
flowers  take  on  a  new  look  and  the 
fresh  fragrance  of  new-mowed  grass 
becomes  a  pleasantry  to  the  nostrils. 
Neighbors  pass,  as  do  friends  —  to 
chat.  He  greets  them,  and  clearly  the 
inner  marks  of  a  happy  life  appear 
on  his  face.  The  hundreds  of  friendly 
handshakes,  the  millions  of  sincere 
“hellos”,  and  the  many  kindnesses 
which  he  has  passed  out  so  freely  to 
young  and  old  alike  ...  all  show  up 
in  a  pair  of  twinkling  blue  eyes.  His 
laugh  is  quiet,  but  real  and  human. 

Mr.  Evert  is  modest  in  discussing 
the  important  part  he  has  taken  in 
our  organization’s  parade  of  progress 
and  talks  little  of  his  own  doings.  He 
does  enjoy,  however,  telling  about 
his  son,  William,  III,  and  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  Elizabeth  Chandler  —  and  about 
his  wife  and  home.  His  family  is  his 
pride. 

As  one  of  the  most  pleasant  people 
in  the  Company,  Mr.  Evert  radiates 
a  rare  spirit  of  sincerity. 


Uses  Underwood 

Henry  McLemore,  well  known  newspaperman,  writing  his  daily  column  on  an 
Underwood  Champion  Portable  at  the  ocean  front  in  Daytona  Beach,  Florida. 
Mr.  McLemore’’ s  column,  The  Lighter  Side,  is  syndicated  to  papers  throughout 

the  country. 
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by  LILLIAN  DENTON 


Closets 
Can  Be 
Beautiful 

It  won’t  be  long  before  Christmas 
will  seem  like  a  ghost  in  your  closet 
(the  loveliest  of  all  ghosts,  by  the 
way).  And  when  that  day  comes  and 
you’ve  completely  forgotten  about  St. 
Nick,  let’s  have  a  look  at  some  serious 
business— that  clothes  closet  of  yours! 

If  you’ve  never  tried  fixing  up  one 
to  be  beautiful  and  useful  at  the  same 
time,  then  you’ve  missed  some  real 
fun.  First  you  have  to  ask  some  ques¬ 
tions.  Is  your  closet  practical?  Is  it 
planned  for  the  most  use?  Is  it  a 
lovely  place  to  see?  Ten  to  one  your 
answers  will  be  “no”.  So,  let’s  get  to 
work. 

Decide  first  what  your  closet  must 
accommodate  —  shoes,  hats,  suits, 
blouses  and  lots  of  other  things.  Then 
allow  the  proper  space.  Above  all, 
don’t  crowd,  and  you  will  cut  press¬ 
ing  bills.  Space  for  air  circulation  is 
good  for  your  fabrics  and  helps  to 
smooth  out  wrinkles  acquired  from 
wear. 

Space  .  .  . 

The  normal  space  for  a  suit  or  coat 
should  be  about  three  and  a  half 
inches  from  its  front  to  the  front  of 
the  next  garment,  and  about  22  inches 
across  from  sleeve  to  sleeve.  Dresses 
take  less.  Keeping  all  the  same  length 
clothes  in  one  section  gives  a  neat  and 
orderly  appearance. 

Placing  shelves  correctly  is  import¬ 
ant.  If  your  closet  has  great  depth, 
then  shelves  can  be  built  in  corners, 
especially  across  the  back,  to  take 
care  of  small  items— even  stacks  of 
freshly  laundered  lingerie.  If  high 
ceilings  are  your  good  fortune,  then 
high  shelves  are  wonderful  for  storage 


and  for  articles  not  in  constant  use. 
The  average  width  of  shelving  is  18 
inches.  Clothes  poles  can  be  placed  at 
various  heights  and  may  vary.  Those 
for  blouses  and  suits  should  be  placed 
rather  low,  whereas  those  holding 
dresses  or  longer  garments  should  be 
fairly  high. 

Don’t  clutter  your  floor  space.  Dust 
collects— generous  space  for  a  swish- 


Photo  through  courtesy  of  W.  &  J.  Sloane,  New  York. 


This  one  could  be  called  Miss  Neatness 
herself!  Even  the  color  is  cool,  calm  and 
collected  —  grey  background  with  white 
polka  dots.  The  material  is  Glosheen  and 
ruffles  beautifully  or  pads  as  well.  Note 
the  padded  walls. 

ing  mop  is  necessary.  Many  a  mad 
mutter  can  be  avoided  if  your  closet 
offers  enough  room  for  cleaning  with¬ 
out  having  to  remove  half  its  contents. 

Lighting  is  important.  If  light  does 
not  reach  your  closet,  then  it’s  time 
to  connect  a  small  light  just  inside 
the  door,  but  be  sure  it  does  not  shine 
in  your  eyes.  A  small  light  can  be 
rigged  up  to  work  off  its  own  current 
or  you  can  connect  a  cord  to  a  light 
in  the  adjoining  room. 

Shoe  racks  on  the  doors  are  con¬ 
venient  and  you  can  make  them  or 
buy  them  in  gay  colors.  Hat  racks  and 


tie  racks  to  match  are  useful  and 
pretty,  but  can  be  used  only  on  a  large 
door;  otherwise,  you  will  be  stum¬ 
bling  over  yourself  when  opening  the 
door.  Clothes  hangers  can  be  had  in 
matching  colors  too.  Small  sachet 
bags  sewed  on  to  hangers  will  scent 
the  room  with  your  favorite  fragrance. 

Color  Schemes  .  .  . 

For  dress-up  purposes,  narrow  ruf¬ 
fling  on  the  edges  of  shelves  is  tops. 
Your  closet  can  be  as  frilly  as  your 
best  frock,  or  it  can  be  beautiful  in 
utter  simplicity.  All  white  is  crisp  and 
can  be  cleaned  easily.  Pale  shades  of 
blue  with  silver  star  decorations  are 
bewitching  and  can  vary  from  quilted 
satin  to  strong  paper  trimmings. 
Bright  florals  in  the  climbing-rose 
design  will  compete  with  the  most 
charming  of  all  rose  gardens.  Bril¬ 
liant  plaids  will  give  you  brightness 
and  that  tailored  look  combined.  On 
and  on  with  exciting  schemes  that  you 
can  plan  yourself. 

Just  remember  to  select  wall  paper 
and  paint  that  will  stand  plenty  of 
washing,  as  cleanliness  is  next  to  god¬ 
liness-even  in  your  closet.  The  color 
is  your  background,  so  use  it  to  its 
best  advantage. 

If  you  can't  decide  on  a  scheme  of 
color  to  your  liking,  take  a  peek  in 
your  nearest  department  store.  It’s 
closet-time  there  the  year  'round— and 
delightful  surprises  are  all  over  the 
place. 


Merry  Christmas 
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-Happenings  ’Round  and  About 


Kansas  City 

A  new  son  was  born  in  the  home  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  A.  Vanderpool,  on 
November  18.  His  name  is  Thomas 
Allen,  Jr.  after  his  father  who  is  a 
Typewriter  Serviceman  here. 

*  *  * 

Typewriter  salesman  Larry  Ward 
and  Mrs.  Ward  are  parents  of  a  new 
daughter  born  on  November  12. 

*  *  * 

“I'll  bet  he’s  a  fisherman.” 

“But  he’s  making  a  fire,  not  fishing.” 

“Then  lie’s  a  fireman.” 

“Why,  Mr.  Cook,  he’s  Mr.  Conklin !” 

So  went  a  conversation  the  night 
of  our  picnic.  Our  genial  Mr.  Conklin 
was  busy  with  all  the  chores  of  being 
a  good  host  —  and  he  was  that  and 
more. 


Tables  were  set ;  potato  salad,  steam¬ 
ing  baked  beans  and  roasted  wieners 
were  in  readiness— and  there  were  no 
plates.  But  a  hurried  purchase  was 
made  and  on  came  the  food,  which, 
incidentally,  was  delicious. 

After  eating,  everyone  joined  in 
songs  around  the  blazing  fire.  Young 
talent  even  furnished  extra  entertain¬ 
ment.  Little  Hofheins,  Jr.  sang,  and 
everyone  joined  in  with  Ave  Maria  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  rendition. 

Soon  the  tower  clock  chimed  eleven 
and  with  the  singing  of  Home,  Sweet 
Home,  the  party  was  over.  With  each 
of  the  69  of  us,  it  won't  be  forgotten 
soon  for  it  was  one  of  the  grandest 
occasions  ever.  It  was  the  annual  Fall 
picnic  and  wiener  roast  for  the  Sales 
and  Service  employees  and  their 
families. 


Los  Angeles 

Pacific  District  Manager  W.  M. 
Coffman  was  honored  recently  with 
a  luncheon  held  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel 
in  Los  Angeles.  Thirty-two  members 
of  the  branch  were  present,  and  Mr. 
Coffman  related  the  facts  concerning 
the  “unveiling”  of  the  All-Electric 
Underwood  at  the  National  Business 
Show  held  in  New  York  City.  He  had 
just  returned  with  Mrs.  Coffman  from 
the  East. 

*  *  * 

A  visitor  to  our  branch  in  October 
was  Oscar  J.  Sundstrand  who  was  tour¬ 
ing  the  Western  States,  accompanied 
by  his  wife.  He  spoke  before  a  sales 
meeting  of  our  men  and  related  many 
interesting  facts  concerning  the  early 
days  of  the  adding  machine. 

*  *  * 

General  Manager  Milton  C.  Barber 
of  the  Neidich  Process  Division  in 
Burlington,  New  Jersey  also  visited 
our  offices  recently. 

Pittsburgh 

Our  switchboard  operator,  Helen 
Hughes,  married  her  Norb  in  a  lovely 
ceremony  in  Saint  Cyril  of  Alexandria 
Church  recently,  and  we  all  enjoyed 
the  affair.  A  reception  was  held  in 
the  evening  which  ended  amid  a 
shower  of  rice  for  the  happy  couple. 
Helen's  happy  voice  will  be  missed 
by  her  many  friends. 

Burlington 

Franklin  A.  Suydam,  Underwood's 
own  Welterweight  Politician,  was 
elected  in  the  November  election  to 
serve  as  Councilman  in  the  Fourth 
Ward  of  Burlington  for  three  years. 
Congratulations. 


QUEEN  OF  BABY  SHOW 

Betty  Jane  Reck,  three  and  a 
half-year-old  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Arthur  Reck,  was 
chosen  Queen  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco’s  City-wide  Annual  Baby 
Show.  Art,  her  father,  has  been 
with  the  Company  29  years  and 
heads  the  Sundstrand  Service 
Division  in  San  Francisco. 
Betty  Jane  is  not  only  a  beauty, 
but  does  ballet  and  tap  danc¬ 
ing  and  is  modeling  children  s 
clothes  for  some  of  the  leading 
department  stores  in  her  city. 
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EDWARD  BRAZEAL 


The  recent  death  of  Edward  Brazeal, 
agent  for  Underwood  products  in  Spring- 
field,  Missouri,  was  a  shock  to  his  many 
friends  and  associates  in  the  company. 

He  had  served  Underwood  faithfully 
for  18  years,  having  started  as  a  salesman 
and  later  working  as  Manager  of  the 
Springfield  branch,  prior  to  taking  over 
the  agency. 

Mr.  Brazeal  was  an  active  member  of 
the  Lions  Club  and  was  buried  on  October 
19  beneath  a  blanket  of  500  roses  worked 
into  the  crest  of  the  Club.  His  family  has 
our  deepest  sympathy. 


To  Have  ...  or 
Not  to  Have 

A  new  battle  is  raging.  This  time 
it’s  whether  the  male  specie  should 
mantle  his  chest  with  a  vest  or  not! 
High  fashion  is  in  the  making  ...  in 
this  year  of  1946! 

It  seems  manufacturers  could  make 
larger  profits  by  eliminating  the  vest, 
so  some  of  them  are  anxious  to  get 
rid  of  this  thing  they  call  a  vest.  Their 
argument  runs  as  follows: 

More  suits  could  be  made  if  vests 
were  eliminated,  thus  helping  to  in¬ 
crease  output.  Millions  of  young  ex- 
servicemen  have  never  worn  a  vest 
and  thus  have  not  become  victims  of 
the  habit.  Sack  coats  could  be  made 
with  an  inside  left  pocket  as  well  as 
inside  right  pocket  so  that  the  vest 
wouldn’t  be  missed  anyway. 

The  opposition  in  the  trade  say  that 
men  are  conservative  and  will  insist 
on  a  vest.  ( They  talk  about  women!) 
These  same  manufacturers  claim  that 
eliminating  the  vest  would  change 
long-established  pricing  practices  at 
both  wholesale  and  retail  levels.  An¬ 
other  argument  is  that  men  need  the 
four  vest  pockets  for  cigars,  pens, 
pencils,  combs  and  good  luck  charms. 
As  a  clincher,  the  provest  groups 
argue  that  vests  provide  extra  warmth 
. . . the  dears ! 


Very  well,  we  hope!  In  this  day  of 
smooth  talk— and  we  do  mean  smooth 
—combined  with  higher  education,  no 
one  can  afford  to  display  bad  gram¬ 
mar  in  the  presence  of  others. 

If  you’re  in  an  office,  it  retards  your 
progress;  if  you  sell,  it  hurts  your 
business— and  if  you  do  nothing  but 
simply  TALK  when  you  have  to,  bad 
grammar  hurts  the  ears  of  your  lis¬ 
tener.  And,  the  old  excuse  of  careless¬ 
ness  is  definitely  out! 

So,  why  not  read  some  of  the  com¬ 
mon  errors  that  Dr.  James  F.  Bender, 
author  of  NBC  Handbook  of  Pronun¬ 
ciation,  claims  are  made  by  high 
school  and  college  graduates? 

Angry  is  followed  by  with  for  per¬ 
sons.  (Don’t  say:  I  was  angry  at 
my  wife.  Say:  I  was  angry  with  my 
wife.) 

Angry  is  followed  by  at  for  things. 
(Don't  say:  I  was  angry  with  the 
new  rules.  Say:  I  was  angry  at  the 
new  rules.) 


Bank  on  should  not  be  used  in  place 
of  rely  on.  (Don’t  say:  You  can 
bank  on  delivery  by  the  first  of  the 
month.  Say:  You  can  rely  on  de¬ 
livery  by  the  first  of  the  month.) 

Begun  should  not  be  used  in  place  of 
began.  (Don’t  say:  He  begun  to  tell 
me  his  troubles.  Say:  He  began  to 
tell  me  his  troubles.) 

Bound  should  not  be  used  in  place  of 
determined.  (Don’t  say:  I  am  bound 
to  exceed  my  quota.  Say:  I  am  de¬ 
termined  to  exceed  my  quota.) 

Cannot  help  demands  the  use  of  the 
participle  rather  than  the  finite  verb 
with  but.  (Don’t  say:  You  cannot 
help  but  like  this  offer.  Say:  You 
cannot  help  liking  this  offer.) 

Consensus  of  opinion  should  not  be 
used  in  place  of  consensus.  (Don’t 
say:  It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion 
that  laziness  is  the  cause  of  many 
failures.  Say:  It  is  the  consensus 
that  laziness  is  the  cause  of  many 
failures.) 


EVIDENCE 

Supply  Salesman  Thomas  Faris,  Rochester,  brought  in  real  evidence  of  a  call  recently. 
He  was  making  a  canvas  call  on  the  Rochester  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  was  snapped 
in  a  picture  while  waiting  to  interview  the  Chamber  Secretary.  The  photograph  appeared 
in  advertising  prepared  by  the  Chamber  in  promoting  a  large  membership  drive.  In  case 
you  don’t  know  him,  Mr.  Faris  is  the  man  on  the  extreme  right,  seated,  holding  a  brief  case. 
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Sideways  should  not  be  used  in  place 
of  sidewise.  (Don’s  say:  He  entered 
sideways.  Say:  He  entered  side- 
wise.  ) 

Was  had  is  a  low  colloquialism. 
(Don’t  say:  A  delightful  time  was 
had  by  all.  Say:  Everybody  had  a 
delightful  time.) 

While  talking  represents  many  “dan¬ 
gling’  participles  incorrectly  used. 
(Don’t  say:  While  talking  too 
much,  the  sale  got  away.  Say: 
While  talking  too  much,  I  lost  the 
sale.) 


Kites  rise 
against  the  wind • 
not  with  it! 


AT  SESQUICENTENNIAL  ANNIVERSARY  OF  WASHINGTON  COMMANDERY 
No.  1,  KNIGHTS  TEMPLAR,  IN  HARTFORD 
At  left  is  Irving  E.  Partridge,  Jr.,  General  Chairman  of  the  Sesquicentennial  Committee, 
presenting  Sir  Knight  John  Temple  Rice  of  El  Paso,  Texas,  with  an  Underwood  Portable 
at  the  banquet  held  at  the  Hartford  Club  in  Hartford  recently.  Mr.  Rice  is  the  Eminent 
Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Encampment,  Knights  Templar,  United  States  of  America 
and  was  the  honor  guest  throughout  the  Observance.  The  Underwood  was  selected  as  the 
gift  representative  of  the  city  of  Hartford,  and  an  engraved  plaque  was  on  the  case. 
Regional  Manager  C.  L.  Minton  of  Hartford  is  a  prominent  member  of  this  Lodge. 


Could  of  should  not  be  used  in  place 
of  could  have.  (Don’t  say :  Our  team 
could  of  won.  Say:  Our  team  could 
have  won.) 

Don’t  should  not  be  used  in  place  of 
doesn’t.  (Don’t  say:  This  article 
don’t  sell  very  well.  Say:  This  arti¬ 
cle  doesn’t  sell  very  well.) 

Enthusiastic  should  not  be  changed 
into  a  verb  form.  (Don't  say  I’m  al¬ 
ways  enthused  about  a  sales  meet¬ 
ing.  Say:  I'm  always  enthusiastic 
about  a  sales  meeting.) 

Got  should  not  be  used  with  have  to 
indicate  possession.  (Don't  say: 
I’ve  got  a  fast-moving  article  for 
you.  Say:  I  have  a  fast-moving  arti¬ 
cle  for  you.) 

Loan  is  a  noun  and  should  not  be  used 
in  place  of  the  verb,  lend.  (Don’t 
say:  He  loaned  me  five  dollars,  the 
largest  loan  I’ve  ever  requested. 
Say:  He  lent  me  five  dollars,  the 
largest  loan  I've  ever  requested.) 

Out  loud  should  not  be  used  in  place 
of  aloud.  (Don’t  say:  He  spoke  his 
criticism  out  loud.  Say:  He  spoke 
his  criticism  aloud.) 

Regardless.  There  is  no  such  word  as 
irregardless.  (Don’t  say.  It’s  an  ex¬ 


cellent  policy  irregardless  of  the 
disability  clause.  Say:  It’s  an  excel¬ 
lent  policy  regardless  of  the  dis¬ 
ability  clause.) 


Below  is  photo  of  Exhibit  which  appeared  recently  in  the  Milano  Industries  Fair  held  at 
Milano  in  Italy.  A  miniature  of  the  Hartford  Works  appears  on  the  left ,  and  a  large  Rhythm 
Touch  Underwood  Typewriter  picture  framed  hangs  on  the  wall.  The  50-year  feature  is 

also  carried  out. 
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IN  60  SECONDS 


MINUTE  MYSTERY  OF  THE 
PRISONER  STOCKADE 
By  Sheila  Grant 

“You  take  over,  Captain  Smith,” 
the  colonel  had  said  to  me  at  one  of 
the  big  American  prisoner  of  war 
camps  during  the  almost  endless, 
dreary  Spring  before  peace  came. 
“You  take  care  of  this  new  batch  of 
prisoners,  just  arrived.” 

It  was  almost  dark.  Several  truck- 
loads  of  bedraggled  “Jerries,”  as  we 


Seeing  the  World 

Photos  were  received  recently  from  A.  B.  Lorant  of  the  International  Division  who  is 
making  a  world-wide  tour  of  Underwood  sales  offices.  He  was  completing  his  trip  around 
Africa,  India  and  Colombo,  Ceylon,  when  he  sent  in  the  pictures. 

Photo  at  left  shows  the  Machine  Doctor's  Shop  in  the  Palace  Hotel  at  Lagos,  Nigeria. 
At  top,  left  to  right,  a  demonstrating  group  with  flags  of  the  Labour  Union  celebrating  a 
funeral— went  on  for  seven  days  and  seven  nights  with  loud  noise;  a  street  scene  in  Aden 
where  there  are  many  goats  who  eat  paper  and  stone  ( such  nourishment!)  ;  and  a 
Bombay  policeman  with  his  main  weapon,  an  umbrella  (no  place  to  be  during  riots!). 


always  called  them,  had  just  arrived 
inside  the  main  entrance  to  the  big 
stockade.  I  had  had  the  same  assign¬ 
ment  many  times  before  and  went 
about  it  perfunctorily. 

The  new  prisoners  had  been  snapped 
into  some  semblance  of  military  pre¬ 
cision  as  I  approached.  1  walked  down 
the  line  of  them  to  get  an  idea  as  to 
what  we  had  fallen  heir  to  this  time; 
and,  along  toward  the  middle  of  the 
line,  I  was  suddenly  startled  when  one 
man  whispered  just  one  electrifying 
word  to  me  as  I  came  opposite  him. 

“Philadelphia!"  he  muttered  under 
his  breath  in  his  endeavor  not  to  be 
heard  by  the  rest  of  them  and  accent¬ 
ing  the  next-to-the-last  syllable.  Con¬ 
trary  to  what  one  might  think,  that 
one  word  conveyed  to  me  no  thought 
at  all  of  the  city  at  home  on  the  peace¬ 
ful  Delaware.  Instead,  it  took  me  back 
instantly  to  my  American  college  days 
when  it  had  always  served  as  a  secret 
password  for  our  Greek  letter  frater¬ 
nity:  “Philadelphia,  brotherly  love.” 
Almost  automatically  and  before  I 


even  looked  at  him,  I  found  myself 
saying  in  return:  “Teemeh,”  just  as 
we  used  to  do  on  the  campus:  “Tee¬ 
meh.  honor.’  In  those  days  we  used  to 
shorten  the  two  words  to  “Petey,” 
standing  for  the  initial  letters  of  both 
words:  P  and  T. 

I  studied  the  man.  It  was  Karl 
Schultz,  who  had  come  to  college  five 
years  previously  along  with  several  of 
his  German  fellow-students  on  schol¬ 
arships  intended  to  further  interna¬ 
tional  friendship  —  imagine  it  now! 
Yes,  and  there  in  the  back  row  of  the 
prisoners  stood  two  of  the  other  one¬ 
time  students:  Weiner  and  Bacher, 
now  evidently  as  surly  Nazis  as  you 
would  find  anywhere. 

The  involuntary  word  had  served 
to  re-establish  relationship  of  a  sort 
between  Schultz  and  me.  Certainly  I 
could  not  welcome  him  as  a  long  lost 
fraternity  brother  under  the  circum¬ 
stances.  But  in  the  days  ahead  I  more 
than  once  wished  I  could  have  made  a 
“stool-pigeon”  of  him,  a  sort  of  spy 
within  the  prisoner  ranks.  But  that,  I 
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Behind  the  flews . . . 

Christmas  has  a  way  of  stimulating  everyone  from 
the  very  young  to  the  oldest.  The  air  seems  to  he 
charged  with  new  excitement.  Hearts  heat  with  a  new 
happiness.  There  is  confusion,  wonderful  confusion-- 
rushing  to  mail  a  last-minute  greeting  card,  dashing 
to  pick  up  a  forgotten  purchase.  Even  Christmas  trees 
cease  to  he  ordinary.  They  become  glorified  trees, 
beautiful  to  look  at,  and  valuable  to  buy.  It  is 
truly  a  time  when  everything  is  aglow! 

Yet  in  our  pensive  moments  we,  of  the  older 
crowd,  cannot  help  but  muse  over  the  year  about  to 
end,  perhaps  with  a  bit  of  regret.  Looking  back  recalls 
work--pleasant  work--play,  happinesses  and,  of  course, 
those  disappointments  which  seem  to  have  dwindled 
in  importance. 

But  to  face  the  new  year  is  something  again. 

There  appears  an  anticipation  that  becomes  exciting 
and  a  resolve  to  improve  that  seems  brand  new.  A  new 
urge  is  born  to  do  those  things  that  we  cherish  in 
our  own  hearts. 

Our  visions  see  a  bigger  year--a  year  filled  with 
good  health,  enthusiasm  and  unlimited  abilities-- 
another  12  months  designed  for  living  and  working, 
and  enjoying  Life’s  blessings. 

We  hope  your  holidays  will  be  perfect — that  you 
will  look  forward  to  a  glorious  Hew  Year,  preceded 
by  a  very  MERRY  CHRISTMAS! 


Zhe  Editors 


knew,  if  discovered,  would  have  meant 
silent  death  for  him  from  his  fellow 
prisoners.  But,  as  time  went  on,  it  be¬ 
came  increasingly  evident  that  some¬ 
thing  of  the  sort  was  in  Schultz’s  mind 
too,  for  on  more  than  one  occasion  he 
got  warnings  to  me  by  grape-vine. 

Then,  when  it  was  about  two  months 
later,  at  a  time  when  most  of  the 
prisoners  who  were  physically  cap¬ 
able  had  been  given  regular  jobs,  that 
a  slip  of  paper  was  passed  to  me  bear¬ 
ing  but  two  cryptic  words:  “Optilos. 
Petey.”  The  second  word  was  easy.  It 
established  its  authenticity  as  from 
Schultz.  But  “Optilos?”— optic— in  a 
flash  I  had  it:  Optilos,  the  Greek  word 
for  “eye,”  meaning:  “Look  out.” 

At  once,  though  it  was  midnight,  we 
began  a  search  which  discovered  that 
two  hinges  at  the  North  Gate  had  been 
all  but  severed  by  smuggled  hack-saw 
blades.  But  evidently  Schultz’s  warn¬ 
ing  had  been  suspected,  for  we  found 
him,  stark  dead,  in  a  dark  corner.  Only 
a  round,  purple  circle  at  the  back  of 
his  neck  but  not  even  a  break  in  the 
skin. 
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Who  was  guilty?  Naturally  my  sus¬ 
picions  fell  upon  Weiner  and  Bacher, 
the  Nazis  of  one-time  scholarship  re¬ 
lations.  But  which? 

Bright  and  early  in  the  morning,  I 
sought  them  out:  Weiner  in  the  tire 
shop  where  motor-car  rubber  was  re¬ 
conditioned  and  remounted,  and 
Bacher  in  the  carpentry  shop.  Either 
of  them  might  have  got  his  hands  on 
hack-saw  blades.  But  to  me  an  equally 
important  matter,  now  that  my  self- 


appointed  “stool-pigeon'’  was  dead, 
was  as  to  what  tools  either  of  them 
might  have  had  at  hand  with  which  to 
make  a  killing  with  scarcely  a  mark. 
My  lieutenants  and  I  questioned  them 
thoroughly.  Of  course,  they  denied 
everything.  But,  after  a  careful  search, 
I  ordered  Weiner  to  the  guard-house. 
Later  he  paid  the  penalty  with  his 
life,  after  a  confession.  But  how  did  I 
know  it  was  Weiner  who  did  the  kill¬ 
ing?  (See  the  solution  below.) 


SOLUTION 

I  knew  Weiner  was  guilty  because,  of  the  two  of  them,  he  only  had  a  tool  at  hand 
with  which  he  could  have  murdered  as  indicated.  That  was  one  of  the  large,  heavy, 
rubber-headed  sledge-hammers  customarily  used  in  every  tire  shop  to  force  the  tires 
into  position  on  the  motor  wheels  without  damaging  them.  One  of  these  could  give  a 
tremendous,  thudding  blow,  which,  in  the  hands  of  an  angry,  infuriated  fellow  could 
easily  kill  at  the  back  of  the  neck  but  leave  scarcely  a  mark  on  the  skin.  And,  to 
further  substantiate  me,  we  found,  by  a  careful  application  of  shaving-talc  to  the 
handle  of  one  of  them  the  finger-prints  of  Weiner.  And  hairs  clinging  to  the  striking 
head  of  one  of  them  were  identical  to  those  from  the  head  of  poor,  sincere  Schultz. 
(Read  the  succeeding  “Minute  Mystery”  in  our  next  issue.) 
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( Continued  from  page  2  oj  Cover) 

QUESTION:  What  is  the  significance  of  Christmas  bells? 

AN  S  WER  :  Legend  has  it  that  when  Christ  was  born,  Satan  died,  and  that  the  bell 
in  the  Church  was  rung.  At  exactly  midnight  the  tolling  changed  to  a  joyful 
peal,  announcing  the  birth  of  the  Christ. 

Will  iam  Auld  in  Christmas  Traditions  says:  In  the  dark  chambers  (bel¬ 
fries)  high  above  the  turmoil  and  strife  of  human  life,  dwelt  the  Apostles  of 
Peace,  whose  salutations  were  never  so  welcome  as  at  the  time  of  the  great 
Winter  feasts  of  Christmas. 

QUESTION :  Why  do  we  sing  Christmas  Carols? 

ANSWER:  The  first  of  all  Christmas  Carols  was  that  sung  in  the  Heavens  by  the 
Angels,  “Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest,  and  on  earth,  peace,  good  will  toward 
men.  ”  Historically,  many  say  that  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  was  the  first  to  make 
the  carol  popular.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  carols  are  the  layman  s 
most  beautiful  contribution  to  his  religion. 

The  real  beginning  of  carol  singing  was  in  the  15th  Century  in  England,  and 
has  been  fostered  by  them  and  North  Americans  ever  since. 

The  singing  of  carols  is  observed  in  all  cities  and  churches  all  over  the 
continent. 

QUESTION:  Where  did  Christmas  Greetings  originate? 

ANSWER:  The  sending  ol  Christmas  Cards  seems  to  be  strictly  an  Anglo-Saxon 
custom.  As  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  British  children  wrote 
Christmas  pieces  for  relatives,  but  the  first  Holiday  greetings,  as  we  know 
them,  were  sent  in  1845  by  W.  C.  Dobson,  one  of  Queen  Victoria’s  favorite 
printers.  By  1870  the  custom  was  well  established. 

QUESTION:  How  did  Santa  Claus  become  popular  ? 

ANSWER:  Santa  Claus  is  the  American  version  o  f  St.  Nichol  as,  the  bearded 
Saint  of  Europe  who,  on  Christmas  Eve,  carried  a  basket  ol  gifts  for  good 
children  and  a  bunch  of  birch  rods  for  the  naughty  ones.  St.  Nichol  as  was 
transformed  into  Santa  Claus  by  the  Dutch  Settlers  in  New  Amsterdam,  and 
he  became  the  fat,  jolly,  rosy-cheeked  old  fellow  he  is  today. 

QUESTION:  How  did  Christmas  Gift  Giving  become  universal  ? 

ANSWER:  T  he  custom  of  giving  gifts  at  Christmas  dates  back  to  the  bringing  ol 
gifts  by  the  Three  Wise  Men.  In  the  time  of  Henry  VII,  it  was  a  common 
practice  for  royalty  to  exact  gilts  from  their  subjects  at  Christmas.  1  he  cus¬ 
tom  grew  so  that  today  the  exchange  of  gifts  at  Christmas  time  is  universal. 


0  Come ,  All  Ye  Faithful 

(ADESTE  FIDELES) 


fa  This  famous  hymn,  originally  sung  in  Latin,  has  become 
popular  in  the  English  translation  by  FrederickOakeley,made 
in  1841.  The  author  of  the  stirring  music  is  unknown;  but  it  is 
generally  credited  to  John  Reading,  an  English  Organist  at 
Winchester,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century.  Few  hymns 
are  so  stirring  and  beautiful  or  so  universally  known. 
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